Towards the winter he planted peas, vetch, horse beans
and lentils. He proved to be right in upsetting the agricul-
tural calendar; most of the plants that were planted in the
winter survived.
It was natural to expect, of course, that the most success-
ful would have been the early-ripening varieties, those which,
in the North, go through their development quickest. Evi-
dently, they need the smallest amount of "total tempera-
ture"; hence, these should have been the most suitable for the
winter crop that Lysenko had planned.
But the first crop in the spring of 1926 revealed some
little irregularity. The first to ripen were Victoria peas,
those very same Victorias that were so common in Byelaya
Tserkov and were never in a hurry to run through their short
pea lives.
This need not have attracted much attention. A slight
irregularity! As Goethe said long ago: the "Tree of Life"
never grows strictly in accordance with theory (a fact which,
incidentally, rarely disturbed the authors of theories);
and the copybook maxim says: "Exceptions prove the
rule."
And the fact itself should, no doubt, have been regarded
solely from the point of view of the selection of the best varie-
ties for winter crops; after all, that daring, nay, audacious,
object was achieved!
But Lysenko looked at this unimportant fact from quite
a different angle.
We are now entering the thinking laboratory of a scien-
tist of unusual talent just when a discovery is coming
to light, and we clearly see where Lysenko's behaviour
under such circumstances differs from that of researchers
of "ordinary" talent.
Experienced plant breeders, trained in the study of the
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